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If painting and music are to have the name of fine art, let 
us claim for decoration that of high art. Decoration affords 
scope to all the faculties employed in the former, and demands 
the application of subtle principles to furnish pleasurable and 
harmonious effects. As to coloring, the painter on the easel, 
though working under set limitations, is more free to follow his 
own fancies than the decorator, who has to take into account 
surroundings, and whose work has to stand the ordeal of other 
colorations, and this in all manner of lights and all variety of 



positions. As to the decorator, the harmonies he produces appeal 
to the temperament, the sentiment and the feelings. He has 
need of all the gifts attributed to genius, and in this day it is 
not to framed pictures that we owe the popular knowledge and 
love of art so much as the household decorator. Then in furni- 
ture, in movable articles ornamental and useful, in embodying 
which in elegant form, the world of art is laid under contribu- 
tions, modifying and adapting the creations of the past under 
original treatment, decorative art, even as regards form, takes 
rank with sculpture, remembering, however, that the proper 
province of sculpture, regarded as a u fine art," is symbolic, 
whereas the decorator deals essentially with the material. 



A valuable quality of furniture — one which characterized 
it in olden times, as witness a Chippendale cabinet or chair, is 
simplicity, by which is not to be understood bareness or absence 
of ornament, but the appropriateness of part to part and of the 
whole to its purpose, with such ornaments as grow out of the 
needs and opportunities of the design. The very abundance of 
machine made ornaments is a tempting bait to the makers of 
ordinary furniture to consider the ornaments first and adapt the 
design to them, instead of first forming a general idea of the 
article to be produced, 'and in working it out, considering only 
the harmonious development of that idea. In cheap furniture 
we often see a surplusage of ornament or ornament out of place, 
and there is also too much monotony in the same classes of ar- 
ticle. In time, however, it is to be hoped that such divergences 
from art and taste will be more and more eliminated through 
improved discrimination. A defect witnessed at times in furni- 
ture of a costly character is exaggerated eclecticism. Eclecticism, 
or the uniting of elements of different styles, is an excellent 
thing, but it must be done intelligently and in a spirit that har- 
moniously blends them, instead of bringing together an aggrega- 
tion of dissimilar features. The more pretentious the article the 
more apparent will such dissimilarity be. 



The right application of ornament, whether in form or color 
or both, is a main feature in good decoration, which requires a 
just discrimination as to the kind and degree of ornament em- 
ployed and its quantity, for, above all things, ornament must 
not be overdone or too diffused. An article, according to the 
style of ornament selected, will bear so much and no more. 
Structural ornament affords structural expression ; as to other 
ornament, Ruskin has laid down a good rule: "Where the eye 
rests there decorate." Thus the centres and corners of panels are 
appropriate; and the entablatures of articles of furniture to 
which the eyes have to be raised ; also the structural stages by 
which the entablature is reached. The over-elaboration of Gothic 
tables when that style was in vogue, was essentially faulty; to 
do justice to the attempted art work one would have to go down 
on all fours ; in the early days of Gothic architecture no such 
crudities were attempted In our best modern furniture the ten- 
dency is to simplicity of ornament, and to have what is pre- 
sented suitable in design, good in execution and well placed. 



In the family of colors there are agreements and disagree- 
ments, concords and dissonances, and what may be termed indif- 
ferentism, one or other of these qualities being apparent when 
any two approach each other. Often, as in numerous family 
quarrels, there must be the intervention of a third party before 
harmony is established between two colors. Thus, when orange 
and crimson appear together, or yellow and red, blue should be 
introduced ; nor will blue and red consort well unless yellow is 
introduced. Yellow harmonizes with black, green, chestnut, 
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brown, purple and crimson. Gold with crimson makes a rich 
harmony, and with green or blue is invariably pleasing ; it is 
also a capital associate with purple, scarlet, lilac, brown, lavender 
and black. Blue agrees with scarlet, salmon color, orange, choc- 
olate, stone color, drab, green, chestnut, purple, and is in con- 
cord with white and black. Orange and yellow have a good 
effect in artificial light ; orange harmonizes with chestnut, pur- 
ple, puce and green, and if associated with crimson requires the 
introduction of blue ; orange and gold harmonize by analogy. 
Among disagreeable unions are purple with either lilac, slate 
color, brown, stone color, gray, pink, peach and chestnut ; scarlet 
with brown, drab, green, purple, pink, gray, peach, drab and 
stone color ; blue with pink, peach, gray, green, blue and purple ; 
orange with lilac, brown, drab, gray and chestnut; yellow with 
red-purple, scarlet, gray and lilac; red with green, blue-green, 
pink, buff and chestnut. 



Much attention is now given to imparting to iron window 
guards a decorative appearance. The object should always be 
to avoid as far as possible the aspect of massiveness, whilst se- 
curing sufficient strength and the utmost available light. One 
likes to take for granted the resistant strength, and to find only 
occasion to admire the gracefulness or happy combinations of the 
design. An excellent example of fine artistic treatment is pro- 
vided in perpendicular bars to right and left, which assume an 
irregular wavy form as they approach the top border, whilst the 
single row of squares there formed by the horizontal bars are 
filled in by a curved twig with leaf, these occupying only the 
lower half of the squares, except the extremity of the twig, 



which rises at an angle above. The centre of the guard repre- 
sents the meeting of two bars above and below, after following 
widely separated curves, and breaking out in the upper and 
lower tiers in conventionalized three-foil flowers, with stems ; 
also star-like leaves in the four divisions formed by perpendicular 
and horizontal twisted bands. The upper and lower horizontal 
bars break from their course in entering this central space, and 
assume the form of flowing curves which return upon themselves. 



Almost all shades, from the lightest yellow up to the 
deepest wine color are given to metals and marble, and these in 
brilliantly illuminated irridescent reflecting hues, by first heating 
them, and then exposing them to the action of the vapors of 
iodine, bromine, fluorine, chromine, or the compound of cyano- 
gen ; the iodine, which is a solid, being dissolved for the purpose 
in alcohol or petroleum. The surfaces to be operated on are 
subjected to heat. The nacreous portion of shells may thus be 
given a beautiful amber hue. If a design is to be carried out 
the portions not occupied by figures may be covered with a 
resinous glaze. ' 



The material for the novel effects now produced in over- 
laying one metallic tone upon another, or in applying such 
adornments as leaves, flowers and variegated arabesques to cer- 
amic articles is through the fusion of gold, silver and bronze 
with platinum. Gold fusion imparts a splendid violet tint, silver 
a faintly lustrous kioto tone, and platinum a rich, deep and 
black shade. The intermediate tints are obtained by modifica- 
tions of heat. 
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